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[Note to Editors: See packets-^306 and ^325 for 

other stories about rhe^tiger cages.] 

"INDOI^nTABLE": 

LIFE AND DEATH IN' THE TIGER’ CAGES 

by Nguyen Due Thuan 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor^s note: The- Con Son "tiger cage" 

scandal was exposed in the U,S- press last July 
when two American congressmen stumbled upon the 
penal complex previously referred to' in U.S. 
jargon as a "reeducation center." ‘These- tiger 
cages were built by South Vietnamese 
prisoners in 1939,- when French colonialists 
ruled Indochina, The tiger cages are still in 
use they have been run with' American' money 
since 1954^ A $400,000 contract was recently 
awarded the California firm of Raymond, Morrlsson, 
Knudson, Brov^m, Root and Jones to build three 
nex-j blacks' of isolation ceiiS' onrthe^-penal 
island, 

Nguyen Due Thuan, now Vice President and 
General Secretary of the' Vietnam Federation of 
Trade Unions (North Vietnam) spenir four years 
as a political prisoner in the tige-r cages, 
from 1959 to 1963. After he- escaped he re- 
ceived me dr cal .^treatment in the liberated areas 
aitdC then made his way to the North* in 1965. 

The following IS' a recently translated selection 
from his book Bai Khuat , which mean^s Indomitable.] 


In all the prisons the detainees were kept 
in a state of utter filthiness. There was no 
water for washing for months and years. The 
cell floor was all the time covered with a thick 
layer of nauseating filth on which the unfortunate 
men and women were compelled to lie day and night. 


rades .... 

From 1957 onward, women detainees had been 
sent to the Con Son prison. They were of all ages 
and included teenagers of fourteen or fifteen. 

Their fate hardly differed from that of the 
male inmates. Same kinds of cell, same "white 
rice," same tortures. 

Forty of them having refused to "repudiate" 
their political conviction were thrown into an 
underground built in 1930 in the colonial days. 

In each cell which was only one metre large by 
two metres long were squeezed 12 or 13 women, The 
heat was such that all of them were compelled to 
put off all clothes . 

Darkness was total, 

* * * 

The "tipr cages" were cells of a very 
particular kind. At the entrance was a small latrine 
pail and about 50 centimetres farther the ground rose 
to about 30 centimetres. This served as sleeping 
ground for the detainees. It measured two metres 
by one and a half metre, which was the width of 
the cell itself. The walls were made of stone 
about 80 centimetres thick, the ceiling made 
of a score of iron bars about 10 centimetres apart r 

The 60 known tiger cages were divided in two rows 
each about 20 metres long. These two rows turned 
their back-side on each other and looked on two 
corridors. The wall separating the two rows about 
one metre thick, formed a patrol alley above the 
detainees. All around the alley rose to five metres 
so that the cages lay exactly four metres below. As 
sunlight never came into the cages from the top 
of the wall one could only see shadows moving 
languidly in the half light. 


f Inner time was a real nightmare. Hunger 
tormented us all the time, yet just to smell 
the decayed rice sufficed to give us nausea. 
However the lime-white rice which they gave 
us after each protest strike of the detainees 
was still worse, for the simple reason that it 
had been completely devitamined. And only a 
few weeks after eating that poison, most of us 
were struck by paralysis, unable to walk and 
even to sit. So, the apparition of the white 
rice which was so appealing to the eyes meant 
the approach of death step by step. 

For our torturers, to deprive us of any 
drink was probably one of their most sadistic 
joys. Knowing perfectly that our bodies were 
drying up rapidly under the impact of thirst, 
that our skin had swollen with painful tumors, 
in short that we were on the verge of delirium, 
they sent large numbers of guards to the wells* 
and opicred them to make the most noise possible 
with the sound of water pouring. This increased 
our suffering since we knew that water was so 
near and also inaccessible.... 

'I'here were an average two or three dead a 
day in each cell. fheir bodies were never taken 
oiit after death but only two or three days 
after. Ihe living were thus compelled to lie 
beside the putrefying corpses of their dead com- 
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The human forms that could been seen beneath had 
ruffled and shrivelled hair and lay in all positions 
They could move only by crawling exactly like beasts 
for whom these cages were built. 

In daytime and at night alike, the same thing 
happened; the tiger cage resounded with shouts 
and curses of torturers, the dismal rattling of 
the iron doors, the sound of bodies thrown to the 
floor, cries of detainees, tortures and pantings 
and hemorrhage coughs .... 

This frightening din which permanently reigned 
in the tiger cages \vas to be found nowhere in the 
world and never could I forget it. Sometimes 
I had the feeling of being an animal awaiting the 
moment to be cut to pieces on an operating table. 

Day and night, at any moment, we waited for the 
time to be taken out of the cage and subjected to 
torture. This state of mind was still more terrible 
than being tortured. 


u^Lainees were as tUin as a lath and they 
were practically only skin and bone. Unable to 
move by themselves, they urinated and defecated 

where they lay Food was one of the most abominable 

things: rice mixed with salt. Very often the 
gaolers threw a ball of rice to each detainee. You 
must separate the grains of mineral salt from the rice 
before you can eat your ration. Our comrades died 
one_ after another 
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Plugging sessions were leserved to us at 
regular intervals. For a period of six months, 
each detainee received an average of thirty 
floggings. This regime resulted in 140 dead 
in the tigei cages only between October 19S9 
and March I960, he learnt of this figure from 
daily announcements of the jail authorities. 

The exact number might be much higher. 

n ^ ^ 

One of the most baibaric methods of 
torture in the tiger cage was the frequent 
pouring on the heads of the de- 

tainees of lime water, excrements and urine. 

The pouring was done at a height of four 
metres- It was arranged in such a way that these 
things fell exactly on our heads. The wardens 
were past masters in the art of pouring. The 
amount of water was so regulated as to be 
neither too strong, which might shorten the 
torture, nor too weak which would diminish its 
efficacy, but always at a regular and moderate 
rate. We were thus constantly put under an 
enormous burden which fell on our heads and 
shoulders. At night it was very cold and the 
cage was wind-swept. As we had only rags on 
our bodies we were wet to the skin. 

We were thus poured once every hour, by day 
and by night. I was shut in cage 32 near the 
end of the row of cells, therefore more exposed 
to wind and cold. Each time they poured, I 
took off all clothes and coiled on myself, my 
legs upon my arms to protect my chest and I did 
my best to avoid being drenched on my head. 

After each pouring I tried to sponge up as much 
water as possible on the floor with my clothes. 
Then I squeezed water off the clothes and used 
them to dry up the floor. Afterward, I knelt 
doWn, covering my face with my hands. Only 
this posture could help me to sleep a while 
because only my hands and the lower part of my 
legs got wet. 

Later, they poured on us not only water 
mixed with excrements but also with washing 
water and more dangerous still, with stove ash 
mixed with salt and kerosene. 

* it -K 

At ten o'clock in the evening, while 
waiting for the pouring torture, hardly had we 
tried to sleep that quick steps were heard 
from without and from above, on the ceiling,.,, 

A score of police agents and soldiers arrived. 

I heard the door of the first tiger cage turn 
on its iiiSLy hinges, followed immediately by 
the dull sound of an avalanche of blows. 

A new wave of savage repression began. 

Lying in niv cage and listening to the blows 
raining on my prison mates in the neighboring 
cages, I n^im-illy felt a sentiment of contempt 
min g ltd Aiih anguish. 

But this time, I suddenly wanted to tear 
tile torturers to pieces, to spit into their 
faces . 

1 l:ied to guess who were victims of their 
b 1 . iw s None j t niy companions gave out a single _ 
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cry or moan . They wanted to show the enemy 
their deteimination to challenge death, their 
refusal to do anything to appease their pain, 

I suddenly felt among them, sharing their 
ihouglu- The sound of the blows came to me from 
the othei end of the row of cages. That should 
be Hien who was kicked in his chest. 

Now and then I heard the sound made by a 
human body falling flat on the floor. But the 
torturers also struck with the poles used to 
carry the baskets of food to the detainees since 
there was a cracking of bamboo against the walls. 
IVhere had they come now? Might it be the turn 
of Binh who fell to their blows? Heavens! were 
they treading with their hobnail boots on his 
body? One of them cried out in glee: "Come on, 
boys, try your springboard on the back of this 
old pigi " 

Then came the turn of our old companion Ngoc, 
for I heard the torturer Sang ask: "And your 

beard, is it long enough for me to pluck off?" 

I wondered if my old comrade could hold out before 
those beasts with human faces. He did not utter 
a single cry. A hail of blows and I heard the 
dull sound of his body falling on the ground., .. 
They set him straight again and struck him on 
his chest with their knees. 1 heard him vomit, 
blood without doubt. Then came the turn of Mot, 
and Nguyen cong Tac. Soon it would be my turn. 

On their approach, I dragged myself as far 
as the door to wait for them, I had made up my 
mind that as soon as they opened the door, I 
would come out straight to meet them and their 
blows. I leant against the wall, massaged my 
legs in order to stand upright the next moment » 

You must keep a proud posture before the enemy. 

They came in big numbers. Amid the thump of 
their boots on the ground I heard their panting 
breath and probably the clenching of their teeth. 

Hardly had the door of my cage been flung 
open that I sprang to my feet -- and heaving 
my chest and holding my head up, I rushed out 
like a whirlwind, A score of those bastards 
were standing outside with a sullen air 

and reeking of alcohol. One pulled me by the arm 
and hissed out: "You'll be killed if you don't 

repudiate your party." His dragging and stuttering 
voice betrayed his drunkenness. 

Then a rain of blows fell upon me; punches, 
kicks and knee punches. They stretched my arms 
to prevent me from protecting my chest. They 
also hit me in my back with bamboo poles, While 
two of them held me by my head and feet a few 
inches above the ground, another' hit me repeatedly 
with his heel along my back bone. 1 heard as in 
a dream someone vociferating: "You son of a 

bitch, will you still talk of peace, reunification, 
independence and democracy?" 

I fainted away after about ten minutes. 

When I came to, my half-open eyes saw a yellowish 
and troubled light, like a diver opening his 
eyes at the bottom of the sea. Where was I? 

A shadow hovered above my head- As I remained 
perplexed, I heard the sound ut a shower, then 
a transparent and \ery heavy weight fell on me. 
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TO: All Women 

FROM; April 10 Women’s Committee. Upper Wests ide 
Women s Center, 627 Amsterdam Ave,, NYC, (212) 
874'-6696 

(Note to Editors: The following is the text 

of a leaflet prepared by these women. They^ve 
asked us to publish it and encourage other women 
to use it in their work of getting women to Wash- 
ington on April 10,) 

THE FOLLOWING MAY BE PUBLISHED; 

We are women who live in America in 1971 „ 

We live in cities that are falling apart, the air 
we breathe and the food we eat are poisonous. We 
want to live! We want our children, their children, 
and all other people’s children to live, and to 
laugh, to be strong. We love life. 

But we have watched our government wage war 
across the world- -war that has been escalated in 
our names. And we are sick of it! We are fed up 
with Nixon and the Pentagon. We are fed up with 
their lies that try to justify the wholesale mur- 
derof Indochinese people. 


urban renewal; starved out by welfare, and kept 
out of jobs. Aiid when they fought to change these 
conditions -- fought for THE RIGHT TO LIVE-- instead 
of joining their struggle, we felt threatened by 
ito We refused to see that their enemy was our 
enemy, and for a long time we kept silent--wnile 
our taxes went to the Pentagon and our own lives 
grew worse. We will not accept this any longer. 
Just as Black and Latin people have fought and will 
fight for their freedom, we, too, will fight. 

We are beginning to take the things which 
affect our lives into our own hands and we say NO 
MORE' No more schools from which most of us would 
flee if we knew where else to go; no more jobs 
which most of us would not choose, jobs at which 
we sell toys that break to children, or dresses 
that will be put out of style tomorrow to women. 

On our subways friendly words between people are 
difficult, and yet we know we were not always un- 
friendly people. We and our sisters are suffering! 
We are not a faceless crowd. We will not be si- 
lenced, manipulated and lied to by those who rule 
us. We are human beings, every single one of us. 


We heard Nixon tell us he would not invade 
Cambodia, or Laos or North Vietnam. Cambodia and 
Laos have both been invaded by U.S. and South 
Vietnamese troops. And now Ky boasts that the 
invasion of North Vietnam is ’’necessary.” Nixon 
and Thieu and Ky claim they can win the war. But 
there is not and never will be any victory, be- 
cause the Indochinese peoples will never let the 
Pentagon deny their right to live. They ARE 
winning the war! 

When we turn on the evening news, we hear 
the president telling us that the war must go on. 
that more Vietnamese have to be killed, so that 
WE CAN LIVE! New words are invented, meanings 
are twisted, deadly tactics are sold to us as 
smoothly as Madison Avenue sells its wares. We 
are being bombarded by words meant to confuse in- 
stead of infuriate us. Each time we do grasp 
their meaning, new statements--more confusing, 
more removed, more hideous --areprepared for us. 
Burning men, women and children is called pro - 
tective reaction . Uprooting thousands of people, 
destroying their villages, invading Laos is called: 
limited incursion. Pulling out some American 
ground troops while conducting saturation bombing 
night and day, making the people of Indochina do 
the fighting and dying, while Americans are in 
command is called: Vietnamization , After all 

they don’t feel like we feel: they don’t cry like 

we cry; and above all; they don’t mind dying. We 
are told: ” Qur boys will come home. Let these 

Asian people fight.” 

Yes, Nixon and the Pentagon use the racism 
that has served them so well at home as an im- 
portant part of their war strategy. And we- -our 
fears and prejudices--were counted on to keep the 
war going. Nixon figured we wouldn't care how 
many more Asians died in this war; one American 
life is worth a thousand of "theirs.” 

While we were fed this racism. Black and 
Latin people were shipped out of their homes by 
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For too long, we, too, have been responding in 
words, tlaking and then going back to our daily lives 
-'"business as usual.” The Pentagon needs us to 
continue with "business as usual.” It has always 
relied on women to shut up and put up with our lot, 
to work and take care of children without adequate 
child car -or health care, to make do on welfare, to 
buy the things we need at prices we can’t afford. 

Women have been used to stabilize the economy. 

Shut up I don’t think. "Feeling bad?”--Buy a new 
dress ! ” 

We have been exploited, humiliated, insulted, 
pitted against each other, and used as tools, mer- 
chandise, and cheap labor. Alone we were powerless. 
Now together we face the pain of our old lives and 
discover thatin our anger there is strength. We 
are learning to discard our lowered voices, our 
pleasing smiles, our obedient manners and let loose 
a rage against those who demand our silence. We 
are talking it all over, and we realize that we’ve 
been had . 

The people of Southeast Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America together with Black, Brown^ Red, and 
Yellow people here within the U.S., are fighting 
the forces of death with the power of life--they 
are fighting for their Right to Live. They are 
fighting our battle, too. They have taught us that 
the world's most mighty military giant is no match for 
a people united by love and trust for each other, 
fighting to defend what is rightfully their own. 

The women in Indochina are carrying guns, plan- 
ting rice, teaching children. Are they are enemies? 
They- -the Indochinese men, women, and children-- 
are the ones the Pentagon tries to destroy. They 
are the ones the press has called the "enemy.” We 
will no longer listen to a press that feeds us the 
government's lies. A press that tells us we are 
spraying malaria mosquitoes while we are rally 
drenching the earth of Indochina with chemicals that 
kill all plants and wildlife. A press that shows 
us white Ajiierican men landing on the moon while the 
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ni.irdfrous operation into Laos begins with a com- From. Travelers Information Exchange, Box 368, 
plete news blackout, Kenmore Station Boston, Mass* 02215 (617) 566-3336 


Our sisteis in Vietnam have stretched forth 
a hand to us. They are our example. IVe answer 
them with our strength togethetc Women are mar- 
on the Pentagon on April 10, With dignity 
and rage we march against the American Medical 
Association and its health system that cares 
nothing about the health of the people. We march 
against the partnership between police and organ- 
ized crime, which makes heroin a big business si- 
lent I\'endorsed by those who "govern us." We 
march against politicians, hustlers and kickback 
men, whose corruption and crimes are paid for 
by the people. We march against the unjust court 
system, and fcr the freeing of all political pris- 
onders ■ 


Women are calling this march in support of 
our sisters and ourselves. We march as whole 
human beings who see that our freedom, our right 
to determine our lives, goes beyond just us* We 
see that it all fits together. We will never be 
free until all people are free. Coming from all 
over, housewives and mothers- students and office 
v.'orkers, dropouts and unemployed, with dignity 
and joy as human beings, young and old, straight 
and gay, as women together- --we will shout: NO 

MORE I 

The Artists Committee for Irish Freedom an 
aitiiiate of the National Association for Irish 
Freedom, has its offices at the Irish Institute, 

326 W, 48th St., and an additional office at 
799 Broadway- both in New York City. Telephone 
(212) 254-1757. 

k k it ** k * * + He* kkicitk*ick -kifkickitickiirkickiF-k 

From: Toronto Anti-Draft Programme, 2347 Yonge 

St., Toronto 12, Ontario, (416)481-0241 

Brothers and Sisters , 

A short time ago TADP began sending out a 
blurb advising people of the current situation in 
Canada Unfortunately, it appears as though we*ve 
managed to create much confusion along with it so 
we arc attempting now to correct the confusion: 

1) Although we are advising people to obtain 
good counseling before they come here, Canada is 
still following its normal immigration policies, 
which allow immigration for deserters and delin- 
(|uents . 

2) The crisis caused by the Quebec situation 
and the invoking of the War Measures Act is over. 
Contrary to many rumors, Amerikans are not being 
rounded up and departed, and no exile should be 
afraid to come here. 

'^) There is a high unemployment rate, but 
it IS still possible to obtain landing immigrant 
status. It is difficult to get a job, but it is 
not impossible . 

4j Exiles can still immigrate to Canada and 
our aid centers are still functioning to help you. 

It it is possible, please run this notice as 
soon as you can. We feel that many deserters who 
want or have to come here have been scared off, 
and v^e would like to remedy this situation by hav- 
ing this notice circulated as widely as possible. 

LIBERATION News 


Dear LNS People, 

W'e’re getting together an organization which 
will service people who like to travel. As you 
know, that takes a lot of bread, bread we don't have. 
Membership in TIE is inexpensive, we're not a rip- 
off. 

Any publicity that you could give us would be 
greatly appreciated. We're looking for people who 
would like to contribute to our national (we hope) 
newspaper, the FUNKY TRIPPER. 

We-d like to hear what you think about TIE. 

If you have a minute, drop us a line with your com- 
ments or suggestions. 

(Note to Editors: Suggest you contact them and 

ask them for their literature which describes their 
set-up. They plan to begin a 24-hour toll free 
phone service on May 15. Their ride and riders service 
seems to be already in operation.) 

***-*-***l)f****Jr************************************** 

From: Health Revolutionary Unity Movement, 352 

Willis Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 10454, (212) 669-3543 

We are having a Health Workers' Conference 
from May 15-16 at City College of New York, Finley 
Student Center 133rd St. 5 Convent Ave. We are 
trying to attract workers from all over the country. 

We would appreciate it very much if you would publish 
an announcement. There will be speakers, workshops 
and films. 

**************************************************** 
From: Big Muddy Gazette, P.O. Box 892, Carbondale, 

111. 62901 

The Big Muddy Gazette has been printing every 
two weeks since last October. Exchanges would be 
greatly appreciated with our underground brothers 
and sisters. 

***********A*******************************^***^^^^ 

From; Rama Pipien. P.O. Box 641, Newcastle, Cal, 

95658 

Dear Media Family: 

We at Rama Pipien have just put out our fifth 
packet of stuff. Mostly columns, articles, fillers, 
etc. for all of you. Having such a hard time on 
graphics-reproduction-artwork, etc., made us think 
of suggesting a National Counter Media Graphics 
Center somehwere. A place where papers could send 
their sketches or ideas and have expert drawing and/ 
or reproduction done free or for minimal charges. 
...This is just a sketchy outline. Details could 
be worked out among the organizers. Any feedback 
on this will be published in Rama Pipien for every- 
one. Please send us your papers and write us. 

We're still collecting Vietnamese names for our baby's 
name book. 

From: The Submarine Church Press, 2016 Blake St., 

Apt. #3, Berkeley, Cal. 94704 

We wanted to announce the second annual camp 
meeting to be held in Nashville, Tennessee from May 
9-14. It'll be a celebration of new energies a 
sharing of food and experiences and lives and\houghts. 
Bring sleeping bags — there are cabins there. Bring 
kids. We'll figure out food when we get there. 

Come for as long asyou can. For directions call 
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Baxton Bryant at 615-256-'5691 (Tennessee Council remain the saiae. There arc beatings by 

o Human Relations) when you get to Nashville, visiting pri\LJegcs being denied, commis 

he dogwoods will be in bloom. Also for Pres- practice, some inmates are barefooted, t 

yterians and anyone who digs it, the People's nothing foi occupants to occupy their ti 

Church Caucus in New York City is organizing no medical attention, filthy conditions 

for General Assembly which will be held in Roch- jail as a whole " 
ester,, N.Y. May 17-26. 


h'e also wanted to say something about where 
the Sub has been and where it is. For one thing 
it'S broke which is why no newspaper. It lasted 
for a year on subscriptions and various contribu- 
tions. They -re all gone and have been. 

We put the paper out because we like each 
other and enjioy working together and because the 
Press was a concrete means of expressing some 
frustrations with a dying way of life and some 
hopes for building a new one. For most of us 
coming to Berkeley as part of the Sub was a 
transitional movo'-a free space in which to 
shuck off old values and to somehow relate that 
transitional cocoon stage to others, 

Berkeley is so incredible. I just moved 
from Parker St. where there is a Free University 
and a growing food conspiracy, bulletin boards 
announcing local happenings as well as political 
information. People are into making a film about 
community control and are building a community on 
a block to block level. Women are transforming an 
old school bus into a media bus which will have 
women ^'s liberation literature, a place to show 
slides, films, to hear tapes, to do street theater. 

But Berkeley isn't all of it. There's lots 
happening in other places, lots to be done, har- 
der work in a sense, outside the comfort of Berk- 
eley. We think there's still a need for the Sub 
Press. We hope someone else wants to take a turn 
-'-maybe this can be decided in Nashville in May. 

Betsy, for the Bay Area Sub 


*’1'M NOT GOING TO PLAY MOTHER TO ANY OF THEM": 
TEXAS JAIL FEATURES ROACHES, GROUND PORK NERVES 
AND BARE FEET 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex. (LNS) -- *'We aren ^ t running 
a vacation resort here," said Sheriff Bill Hauck 
of the Bexar County Jail. The men "don't really 
have any complaints. They just want to make an 
uproar. All these things they're complaining 
about are conditions brought upon themselves and 
I'm not about to play mother to any of them." 

The sheriff's statement came after nearly 
200 of the 600 prisoners in the Bexar County Jail 
went on an eight-day hunger strike in mid-February 
to protest jail conditions. Seventy to eighty 
percent of the mostly Spanish-speaking prisoners 
are still awaiting trial because they can't raise 
bail. In an open letter to Sheriff Hauck the 
prisoners saidr 

"During the last 18 months or so you have re- 
ceived numerous recommendations for jail improve- 
ments. So far you have refused to put any of 
these into practice. The conditions of the jail 
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remain the saiaCo Fhere arc beatings by guards, 
visiting pri\LJegcs being denied, commissary mal- 
}n'aeticc, some inmates are barefooted^ there is 
nothing toi occupants to occupy their time with_ 
no medical attention filthy conditions of the 
j ail as a whole. . . " 

In August 1969, a prisoner was murdered and 
in January 1970 one man "Jianged himself", accor- 
ding to the prison authorities. The prisoners are 
not allowed visits from their relatives and letters 
from the outside often never arrive. Sometimes 
the food is ground up pork nerves. The cells swarm 
with cockroaches; The only recreation is dominoes 
or cards even though there is an exercise area on 
the roof that was built but never used. Sheriff 
Hauck makes a sizeable profit from the commissary. 

Every day and night of the hunger strike, 50 
demonstrators marched in front of the jail in 
support of the prisoners. Four were arrested for 
"creating an unreasonable, loud disturbance when 
they shouted encouragement to the prisoners at the 
cell windows. 

One of the four busted, Lome McConachie said 
later, "During the process of booking I was kicked 
in the head and side, my arms and hands were stepped 
on, twice I was. picked up by the hair and repeatedly 
shaken up and down, I was hit on the side of the 
face and my body slammed against a metal cage." 

People should send letters of support or do- 
nations to the American Friends Service Committee ^ 

Box 1398, San Antonio, Texas 78206. 
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GIs PLAN INCURSION ON WASHINGTON 

NEW YORK(LNS)--Is My-Lai an isolated incident 
of U.S. troops gone wild in Vietnam? Or is it 
symptomatic of the way the Armed Services conducts 
that war? And. if it is, how high up does the for- 
* mulation of this policy go? 

These are some of tlie questions that the Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War are trying to bring out 
in the Winter Soldier Investigation. At the investi- 
gations Vietnam vets testify to their participation 
j and witnessing of war crimes as defined by the Hague 
and Geneva conventions. They cover activities such 
as mutilation of bodies, killings of innocent civ- 
ilians and illegal tactical operations such as 
"search and destroy missions" and "reconnaisance by 
fire." Individual responsibility was admitted, but 
always as a reflection of U.S. policy, military and 
civilian to the highest reaches of government. 

Investigations have been held in Detroit, South 
Orange^ New Jersey, and Philadelphia, but there has 
been almost no press coverage, 

★ »***jir***-*r**.*********^ + * 

All the evidence gathered at the Winter Soldier 
investigations will be presented to Congress at a 
five day "incursion" of thousands of vets in Wash. 
D.C. April 19-25. The five days of anti-war protest 
will begin with a march from Arlington National 
Cemetcr\- to Capitol Hill. The marchers will wear 

jungle fatigues and carry plastic M-16 rifles 
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Thrr will also wear their DD-214’s (discharge pa- 
peib) because they are often referred to in the 
■straight press as "alleged veterans," 

The '.eterans will stage mock "searcli and des- 
troy' operations around the city, and conduct guer- 
rilla theater "terror investigations" of Vietnamese 
prisoners o Those who have decorations will wear 
them and return their medals in a symbolic ceremony 
on Capitol Hill, 

The veterans can be contacted at' 

Vietnam Veterans Against the War 
158 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N,Y, 

phone: 255-8140 
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.WOTHER DAY AND ANOTHER VILLAGE IN GUINEA-BISSAU: 
’THE WOMAN HAS BECOME THE VANGUARD OF HER COUNTRY" 

by Andy Marx 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor^'s note = for almost eight years, African 
g’^c- iilias in Guinea-Bissau have been waging a 
iiighly successful war against Portuguese colonial 
d'-nunstion. The guerrilla fighters of PAIGC [the 
African Party for the Independence of Guinea and the 
C *P': Verde Islands) now control and administer close 
to 4'‘5chs ot the territory and more than half the 
pcpulation of this minute colony -- against a Portu- 
guese army proportionately larger than the peak 
number of U,S, forces in Vietnam, supplied with 
modem weapons through NATO. 

Last fall, two of us from LNS spent several 
weeks inside the liberated territory of Guinea- 
Bissau, travelling with the guerrilla army and 
learning about the battle to transform peasant life 
IP the \'illages. This story, consisting of a few 
pages from a journal, describes a visit to one 
Village. ] 

fllURSDAY, OCTOBER 8 -- Today starts even earlier 
than u^ual . Up at 5:30 or so, we make our way across 
the slippery dikes which separate the rice paddies, 
lighting our way by holding up handfuls of blazing 
tnitch, to arrive at the Corubal River [the main 
Ttver of Guinea-Bissau] just as dawn is graying out 
‘the last stars. I had forgotten how big the Corubal 
really is -- a monstrous wide flatness, it must be 
at least a half-mile across. 

We have to wait for awhile and bail out the 
t:wo long dugout boats, so that by the time we 
clamber down the bank and into the boats, seven in 
one, 13 in the other, the sky and the river show 
die same dull gray, with the opposite shore showing 
an unspecified dark band. 

The boat rocks slowly across, propelled this 
LiiiiC by one man sculling in the rear. Slowly the 
Uau-n phases toward full light, through stages of 
Jelicate pink clouds and foliage half-way toward 
grcori; until as we near the other side, the sun is 
really up, the colors defined, and the other boat, 
before; just a dark shape on the water, takes on a 
dot In i.te fonii. 

It turns ^'Ut that the otiier boat has lost the 
They have to change direction and submit to 
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a lot of catcalls rolled across the water at them 
before making their way ahead of us around a sand- 
spit and into the creek mouth where we climb out* 

Off again across the rice paddies for 45 minutes or 
so to a large shelter area in the forest where we 
will rest out the morning. 

* * t 

Most of the day is spent in rest, hoping for 
my stomach to recuperate from the barrages of gas 
that have been ripping through it for several days. 
Villagers gather around to discuss symptoms and 
remedies at great length. Then they go away — only 
to reappear about an hour later with special foods 
guaranteed to soothe the stomach. An omelette and 
lemonade do seem to do some good -- maybe just as 
a relief from the seemingly endless quantities of 
rice we have been eating. 

Otherwise the day goes along in a pattern that 
has by now become fairly routine -- so much so that 
at times it's like snapping myself awake out of a 
doze to remember that we are still inside the liber- 
ated territory of Guinea-Bissau. Several times 
during the afternoon, Portuguese FIAT fighter-bombers 
[manufactured in Italy for NATO] streak across the 
sky, and then later on some helicopters. This too 
has become routine. 

Late in the afternoon, people begin to gather 
from the large villages that are nearby for a 
meeting. Originally it was scheduled as a meeting 
of the old people of the two villages but it doesn't 
work out that way. Everybody wants to see the 
party "responsables" [leaders in the region] and 
the journalist, and by the time the meeting actually 
begins, just about everybody is there. 

Meetings of this sort follow the same general 
pattern. A couple of short speeches by the party 
cadres who are travelling with me -- mostly just 
explaining who I am and why I have come there. Then 
a couple of answering speeches by members of the 
village committee, usually expressing their delighted 
amazement that a journalist, a white, an American 
even, would have come to their village, shared the 
dangers and hardships of their lives. 

As usual they stick strictly to an alternation 
between men and women speakers. In the first villages 
I visited, especially in Islamic villages like these, 
this astounded me. By now I have come to expect it, 
accepted it as a general rule they live by, like 
the party regulation that requires at least two 
women on every five-member village committee. 

The meetings are almost routine themselves. 

Except when I think about what is happening, or 
when I look carefully at any one of the faces in the 
crowd. Except that at every meeting something 
will suddenly strike me, clutch me with intense 
excitement . 

This time one face in particular rivets my 
attention in the fading afternoon light. A child 
kneels beside a man, perhaps he is her father 
although it's impossible to tell, a hand resting on 
lus shoulder, her face a study in concentration as 
she watches whoever is speaking, her eyes shifting 
only to follow gestures made by the speakers. Alone 
in the crowd she seems unaware of my movements as 
I slide around the edges of the crowd snapping 
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pictures. 

Now a third woman is speakings a member of 
the village committee for one of the villages. She 
looks quite a bit older than most of the women in 
the crowd; but her voice and her gestures are 
emphatic. 

"During the colonial period^ relations between 
men and women existed only in private life. Women 
simply did not exist politically. But since the 
national liberation struggle,, the woman has become 
the vanguard of the interests of her country." 

She doesn't pause when I move forward to take 
a picture, 

"During the colonial period, if a woman's 
husband failed to pay his taxes, the Portuguese 
would punish the wife just the same as him. The 
woman never passed before any court. She was 
guilty because her husband was guilty. 

"Women were made to do forced labor on the 
roads and to clean houses for the Portuguese. I 
myself was in prison for several months [I never 
heard why]. And the Portuguese showed so little 
consideration for African women that I was thrown 
into the same prison cell with a group of men, 

"Women never received any dignity. We never 
had the chance to instruct our children and every- 
thing was very expensive. And we would never dare 
to pose our problems to the Portuguese, 

"But now the party struggles for social and 
cultural improvement for Guinean women and we feel 
no qualms when we have problems to pose to the 
party because it is the fruit of our revolutionary 
labor." 

The woman turns and looks directly at me for 
the first time since she began speaking. "I ask 
all that is in the power of women’s organizations 
in your country that they send us their aid." 

The meeting is over. The woman walks quickly 
across the open space from which she was speaking 
to grasp my hand. The deep creases in her face 
form into a wide smile. 

I feel someone tugging at my elbow. A young 
woman, probably in her late teens or early twenties, 
stands holding an infant that couldn’t be more 
than a few weeks old. She points at my camera and 
backs away to give me room for a picture. In the 
deepening twilight her face seems to give off its 
own light. 

Bven that doesn’t express her joy enough. As 
soon as the shutter clicks, she hands the baby to 
another person and breaks into a spontaneous dance, 
heri bare feet slapping against the packed earth of 
the clearing, her hands clapping, her voice raised 
in a lilting chant. Several other women in the 
group join in. They are still dancing when my 
companions say it’s time to go and we march off. 

* * * 

PAIGC’s address is: PAIGC, Boite Postale 298, 

Conakry, Republic of Guinea, Africa. 

Any expressions of support from women in this 
country will be much appreciated. 
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[See graphics in this packet to accompany the 
Guinea-Bissau story. A map in packet #316 shows 
the location of the Corubal River mentioned in the 
story. ] 

TIIOUGliTS ON THE LAGS INVASION 

I. Newspeak 

SAIGON (LNS) -- The crisply uniformed U.S. 

Army lieutenant colonel was briefing a group of 
foreign military attaches in Saigon, writes Time 
magazine. "As of today^ no ARVN (South Vietnamese) 
elements remain in Laos/' he began. "Enemy forces 
are now chasing them toward the border -- wait,, I 
don-t mean to use that word. They are following 
them to the border." 

II. Doublethink 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (LNS) - - Commenting on the 
defeat of the U.S. ^backed invation of Laos at a 
convention of Minnesota Republicans, California’s 
right-wing Governor Ronald Reagan explained that 
the massive retaliation by Laotians and North 
Vietnamese means that "The enemy has shown that 
he is not going to sit back and let us withdraw." 
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JEWISH DEFENSE LEAGUE DENIES CP BOMBING, BUT 
SUPPORTS WHOEVER DID IT 

NEW YORK(LNS) - -The national headquarters of 
the Communist Party in New York City were bombed 
early in the morning of March 30. 

Immediately following the blast anonymous 
caller phoned the police and the wire services 
and proclaimed the usual slogans of the Jewish 
Defense League (JDL) : "The Communist Party build- 

ing has just been bombed. Let our people go. Never 
again," 

A JDL spokesman denied that the group was re- 
sponsible for the bombing, but, he said, they sup- 
ported whoever did it. 

Members of the JDL and its youth front, the 
Student Struggle for Soviet Jewry showed up across 
the street from the bombed party headquarters on 
the afternoon of the bombing and held a short dem- 
onstration. 

The JDL has launched a campaign against the 
Soviet Union’s treatment of Jews by harassing 
Soviet representatives in the U.S, and disrupting 
many Russian cultural events in New York City. 

The JDL has also taken credit for bombings at the 
offices of Palestinian liberation groups in New 
York City. 

In the late summer, shortly after several 
CP members were beaten up by the JDL. LNS received 
a tlireaf note signed by the JDL. We have never 
been able to verify the note. 

No one was injured in this most recent attack, 
but extensive damage was caused to the entrance 
of the building which houses the party offices. 
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■niE RliVOLUTION IS STILL LEGAL IX CHILE 


by Sandro Johnson 

>.A\'ilAGO, Chile (LXSj --Nearly five months ai- 
lei' .val v ador Allende assumed the presidency, his 
E-'pui.ir Unit)' mJ . P . j governnieiic is still playing 
ICS winning strategy of turning capitalist legality 
against capitalism. The government iias used old 
laws '.0 take over large sectors of basic industries 
like te.vtile and cement, and it is well on its way 
to'Ac-i'd nat: onali ling the key copper industry. At 
the present pace it will have expropriated more 
latifuTidios ['plantations) by the end of this year 
than the preceeding Christian Democrat government 
expropriated during its entire six-year term. 

-1] this is being done within existing Chile:in 
law, which even Nixon was forced to admit in his 
stale ot the world speech. However, capitalist in- 
terest groups affected by the government's popular 
measures have tried to sabotage the new regime. 
Conspirators murdered Army Chief of Staff Rene 
''-chneider before their plot to overthrow the govern- 
.:ient was discovered a week after congress confirmed 
Allende '£ election. A few days later, MIR (Left 
Revolutionary Movement) published a report based on 
information provided by revolutionaries who had in- 
filtrated the right-wing plot. The report identi- 
fied high officials in the armed forces and the 
rightist National Party with international connect- 
ions, as responsible for the attempted coup. Foreign 
influence became clearer in February when the gov- 
ernment uncovered, a scheme to undercut the inter- 
national price of copper. The ringleader of the 
scheme was a U.S. citizen named Howard Edwards 
who was mentioned in the book T he Invisible Govern - 
ment as having played a key role in the Bay of Pigs 
invasion , 

ihis soil of extra-legal or illegal harassment 
yUj.ys right into Allende's hand. At the moment there 
is an i.iipurtant and lai'ge sector of Chilean society- 
skilled workeis, small farmers and businessmen, 
middle class people, professionals, technicians- 
wliG ai'c not sure if they are with the government 
or not. It is mainly to them that Allende has 
prOii.ised that this stage of the Popular Unity pro- 
gram con and will be carried out within the norms of 
bourgeois 1 egal ity : un less , that is, the reaction, 
aided and abetted by U.S. imperialism prevents him 
from doing so. In this case Allende has been quite 
clear, "to reactionary violence we will oppose the 
just and legitimate violence of the people." 

The right controls the judiciary and the Icgis- 
iatuic, however, and is making its power felt there. 

'Ihe Supreme Court refused to hear testimony against 
a right wing congressman implicated in the Schneider 
assassination, for example, and the legislature re- 
cent 1>' voted to impeach the communist governor of 
the state of' luiutaro for refusing to send police to 
dislodge peasants who iiad seized a farm. Ehe legis- 
lature has also introduced an impeachment motion 
against Allende's Minister of Labor, Jose Oyai'cc, 
also ''omiminist, for iiis alleged negligence in cases 
where coikers hav'e occupied factories. 

luit a process lias been set in motion tliat ’.'.'ill 
l^e difficuli to stop by passing laws or issuing 
decrees- i .he state now controls elN of the nation's 
bank stocks as it slowlv' consolidates power in t.he 

;ital a re a o i n a ncial credit. More than 
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latifundios have been expropriated and peasants 
are sitting on at least another 500, waiting 
for the government's decision on expropria- 
tion, though, as one man from as occupied farm 
in Cautin Province said, " .Alive, theyfe 
not taking us out of here," But the govern- 
ment IS anxious to protect the small, indepen- 
dent producer, both for political and economic 
reasons. Consequent ly , many farms that had 
been occupied, despite the fact that they were 
below the legally established limit of 190 
acres, have been given back to their owners , 
and the peasants placed on nearby, newly ex- 
propriated lands . 

This scrupulous legality is both the 
strength and weakness of the revolutionary 
process now underway in Chile. There i s no 
way of being sure how effectively the right 
can legally block the government from carry- 
ing out its program. Clearly, they have lost 
the legal battle over the nationalization of 
copper and the sweeping land reform. The 
progress in these two areas can only be re- 
versed now by sabotage or armed resistance. 

Sabotage continues to hurt the Allende 
government; during one week in March, Ana- 
conda transferred 50 key technicians out of 
its Chuquicamata works, the largest in the 
world; when Chilean supervisors ordered spare 
parts for equipment that Anaconda had allowed 
to run down, they discovered the stockrooms 
empty. In the countryside, vengeful land- 
owners have burned the crops of their expro- 
priated farms rather than turn them over to 
the government, and have transported large 
quantities of cattle across the border to Ar- 
gentina, In areas most affected by the land 
reform, armed right-wing groups have shot into 
peasant meetings, and police in Santiago re- 
cently broke up a suspiciously wel 1 -equipped 
Nazi-inspired youth group. 

It is still possible that through its 
power in the judiciary and legislature the 
right will be able to |iold onto much of its 
banking, commercial and industrial interests 
or at least throw up enough obstacles in the 
government's path to prevent it from effect- 
ively coordinating its economic policies. if 
this happens, Allende ha^ stated that he will 
call for a plebiscite to dissolve the present 
two house structure of the legislature and 
reconstitute all power in a single popular 
assembly. Such a plebiscite is also allowed 
for within Chile's constitution. But in order 
to do this, the government must be in a strong 
position, with a wider base of support than 
It presently enjoys. 

The emerging strategy of the government op- 
position is to disrupt the economy to a point where 
massed of people will suffer economic hardship and 
so bl.'une the government. Whether by trade block- 
ade, loss of international credit or industrial 
and crop sabotage, the U.S. -backed Chilean right 
Wing is trying to convince the people that only 
their party can "save the country fro m chaos and 
Scr\ice ("551 j April 5, 1971 — — - - 
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totalitarian Marxism 

Allende and the U,P, leadership are fully aware 
of these dangers . A poor turnout for the government 
(less than 40%) will allow Washington and the Chil- 
ean right to go on the offensive, A vote of con- 
fidence, on the other hand, will encourage Allende 
into bolder and firmer positions and will undoubt- 
edly unleash the most desparate elements within the 
forces of reaction, recruited, financed and organ- 
ized by the CIA, 
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MAY DAY IS GAY DAY: 

GAY LIBERATION 15 ANTIWAR MOVEMENT 

WAoHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)--Gay liberation, which 
made its first appearance at anti-war marches in the 
fall of 1969, will be out in full force for the 
spring anti-war campaign, 

A massive gay presence is being organized 
around the slogan "May Day is Gay Day". Gay May Day 
Tribes are coordinating actions, housing, publicity 
and political education around the Spring anti-war 
offensive. It is hoped that several thousand gay 
people will unite--as revolutionary gays--while in 
the nation ' s capital , 

A gay contingent is also being organized for 
the April 24 anti-war march. Further information 
may be obtained through any local Student Mobiliza- 
tion Committee. 

At the recent Vietnam peace conference in Ann 
Arbor, people from gay liberation agreed on the 
slogan, "Gay Liberation is Antiwar Movement/ Move- 
ment Against War." A Gay May Day Tribe press re- 
lease expanded on this idea: 

"War, American style, is a man's game, where 
to prove his masulinity, he must maim or kill women, 
children, the very old, the very young, and his own 
brothers. War is an extension of our own oppresion 
because it reinforces the masculine image of males 
and forces them into playing roles where the end 
result is the death of millions of people." 

The gay movement is also circulating the fol- 
lowing statement entitled, "Sexism and the War": 

"How does the concept of sexism relate to the 
machinery that grinds out war after war? Wars are 
conceived and fought by men who are reared to play 
a "Macho" role and to feel guilty if this sexual 
role is not fulfilled. As homosexuals it is esp- 
ecially ludicrous to ape this non-homosexual role 
playing. As gay people and people who oppose sexism, 
we can offer a truly permanent peace by offering a 
viable alternative. 

"Sexism is the most elemental form of politics. 
Indoctrination into the system begins at birth. 

Human interaction based on sexual roles conditions 
boys to be aggressive and to fight others, while it 
conditions females to submit to a lesser status in 
the hierarchy. This same system brands those out- 
side these two stereotypes as "queer" or "foreign". 

"Gay people arc "foreigners" in their own cul- 
ture and are reminded of this fact at every oppor- 
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tunity. We must demonstrate, in whatever way pos- 
sible, that the beast is within this, our system." 

Posters and buttons with the slogan "May Day 
is Gay Day" are available from the following of- 
fices, which are coordinating the events and which 
can provide answers to all queries: 

West-Midwest Regions, Gay May Day Tribe, 1120 
Hamilton, Milwaukee, Wise., phone 404-273-5094; 
Eastern Region, Gay May Day Tribe, 1029 Vermont 
Ave., NW, IVashington D.C., 20005, phone 202-347- 
7614. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON HOMOSEXUALITY 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL.(LNS)--A bibliography of books 
about homosexuality is available from the Homo- 
sexual Information Center. Send 24<f to cover 
mailing to HIC, 34371/2 Cahuenga Blvd,, Hollywood, 
Cal. 90068. 

ANON, A WOMEN'S ANTHOLOGY , NEEDS CONTRIBUTORS 

SEATTLE, WASH. (LNS) --The women of Anon, are 
collecting materials towards the 1972 publication 
of a copyrighted anthology of women's poetry, short 
stories, photography, graphics, sculpture--all 
art forms. The money from the book will go 
towards the establishment of a women's publishing 
house . 

Women who want their manuscripts returned 
should include a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Other materials such as black and white photo- 
graphs; color transparencies of paintings, sculp- 
ture, crafts, etc.; and original graphics will be 
returned. Make sure all entries are clearly la- 
beled with your name and return address for ease 
of handling . 

Entries are acceptable immediately; deadline 
is June 30, 1971, Mail materials to Anon, 4224 
University Way NE, Seattle, Wash. 98105. 
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AIR FORCE HIRES SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

WASHINGTON, D . C . (LNS) --You know the joke 
about the airplane that was rigged up with a 
sewing machine motor? 

Well, the Air Force doesn't laugh at the 
idea of a sewing machine company doing its dirty 
work. It recently award an $8.3 million contract 
to the Singer Corporation (Link Division) to build 
an "advanced simulation system" to train military 
fighter pilots . 
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NEW AFRICAN FILMS AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK(LNS) --Mozambique 1970 (color, 16 mm, 
30 min.), a film made by Dutch TV with FRELIMO, 
the liberation front of Mozambique is now available 
Write or call The American Committee on Africa, 

164 Madison Ave., NYC, 10016 or (212) 532-7000. 

End of the Dialogue, a film made secretly in South 
Africa by Afric-ans is available Irom the S. Africa 
Comm. , 62 5 W^I25 St . , NYC 1 0 Q27, (212 j -866-9003, 
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The squatters MCvtl'IEMT IN YORK. 

"IT’S WHAT YOU DO WHEN YOH'Y" 00 i 
NO PLACE ELSE TO GO ' 

by an LiNS woir.an closely diasociatea 
with the people and progrnias at 
the Morningside squatters’ site 

NEW YORK (LNS)--"This is a palace uoiiipared so 
where we lived before," explained one squatter at 
the DU Tidings taken last July on 1 1 1 th and llTth 
Streets and Arnsterdam Avenue in Manhaitan "Whv act 
there squatters in New York City/ You can see riie 
conditions be rore your own eyes-- in Manhattan, in 
Brooklyn, in the Bronx--the conditions are terrible 
and people had to do something about it,. We had 
SIX people in our one bedroom apartment. When the 
weather was cold there was no hot water or heat 
Our neighbors were all junkies. And our rent was 
-!>/l a month." 

Nobody denies that housing in New York City is 
a mojor crisis. The waiting list for low income 
housing is sometimes eight to ten years long, lux- 
ury row and skid row follow each other all over Man- 
hattan, 

Some buildings are slated for damol i tion not be- 
cause they are in bad condition, but for profits for 
landlords, developers, construction unions, and city 
goveinment politicians. Sometimes jt is more pro- 
fitable to abandon a building and write it off in 
taxes. Some private landlords neglect and deliber- 
ately shut down good apartments hoping for high-pro- 
fit sales or renovations. Urban renewal which is 
supposed to build more low-income housing demolishes 
many cheap, livable apartments only to build more 
expensive ones in their place. A new four room a- 
partment costs over $300(averagi ng $80 a room), -well 
over the promi sed_,$50 a room or less for working 
class families, ihese constructions have been 
built in what are or v/ere low income and working 
class communities; after being forced to leave 
their communities for such construction, these neo- 
ple can rarely afford to return. 

In the spring of 1970 Operation Move In (OMI) 
was formed. Some of the people in OMI were associ- 
ated with anti -poverty agencies and were fed up 
with the city urban renewal promises that were not 
kept. OMI offered an alternative to the mostly 
black andLatin people who were evicted and/or un- 
able to find low income housing: this alternative 
was squatting. 


■■Cits i.i'i i)u 1 
tnosc nj'’;!' 
MO\,' iiuL,;, 


Cc.,.ic I i om d list of the pro- 
,' by institutions such as Columbia 
ivu'bi, Theologicdl Seminary, and 
■'■lisl dii Episcopal institution that 
Y.ii of six buildings of 140 
d d .leii'XG eld age home. Three of 
'ngs were 'eveied; the other 82 units 
ire Momtirgs^ide squ'atters’. 

tue 01 gam ze.i s of the squatting 
-,-Sco the iot of buildings by posing as archi- 
.CLtUie SLjiierts or just by climbing around 
wIiGti tne guards weren't watching. They sought 
uU L Tcchnicdl nelp to re-opeo. the buildings and 
fiiir'.iy toupd people to move in from a list 
V a., -piled by OMI of 350 people in the immediate 
nei (jnborhcod who were ready to squat last July. 
Ten days after Morningside House put up scaf- 
foldihg around one of the buildings in prepar- 
ation for knocking the building down, the 
squatters moved in, 

We made the decision Monday to move in 
Satui day Everyone said that we were crazo to 
try, but Sacurda^' night we had 200 people cram- 
med into a four room apartment nearby pretend- 
ing we were having a party... in one little room 
were the technical people with crowbars, and 
cantdirs devising all sorts of signals. Then 
the people broke in," 


is very hard to estimate how many squatters 
there are in New York. OMI which is working in one 
part Oi the upper West Side is involved in over 
twenty squattings. 

The squatting at the three buildings at 111th 
and 1112th Streets and Amsterdam Avenue was the 
first squatting accion on private property. Local 
community workers knew of hundreds of vacant apart- 
ments on Morningside Heights that were owned by Col- 
umbia University and other institutions. Columbia 
and others had evicted 10,000 predomi nantly working 
Class and black or Latin people from their homes; 
many had lived there all their lives. 

The people who knew of the vacant apartments 
did mo) e research on the available housing. Most 


One question that arises in the case of the 
Morningside House site is tlie role of the Epis- 
copal Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
wn I ch is on Amsterdam Avenue across from the 
squatters. It is hard to define the relation 
between the Church and the corporation of Morn- 
ingside iiouse, but both, along with Columiba 
University, are members of Morningside Heights, 
Inc, Besides running its own poJjce force, 
Morningside Heights, Inc, pi anned/ turn Morning- 
side Heigh r.s into a middle-income , academic, 
institutional ghetto described in its litera- 
ture as a "model institutional enclave" and 
otherwise termed the "Acropolis on the Heights." 

By expanding and taking away low-rent pro- 
percy on Morningside Heights, the effect is tb 
squeeze people into the adjacent slums or to 
force them to leave the neighborhodd for deter- 
iorating welfare hotels. Yet the conservative 
estimate was that there were 50,000 vacant a- 
partments kept off the market in New York City 
last year bv abandonment, proposed demolition, 
and so on, all citv and real estate interests. 

Morningside House is "church-related" and 
the:-'efoie the Episcopal Diocese of New York has 
received much criticism on its attitude toward 
the squdcters. One group. Episcopalians for 
che^ Poor has written an onen letter to the mem- 
bers of the board of Morningside House support- 
ing the souatters and onposing any demolition 
of sound housing for any purpose. The church 
was forced by reform elements to respond to the 
squatters needs and supplied boilers to the 
tnree buildinqs for the winter. One man work- 
ing witd the squatters believed that this was 
dfce.x much prodding because the squatters across 
- le srxeet were like a baby on their door- 
sten . '■ 
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Although the police did not bother the squat- 
ters tlie first night, there is always the danger 
of a bust. Therefore, communitv supoort is cru- 
cial-.. During "non-emergency" periods nhvsical 
support is mostly from student and other radical 
grouns in the community, but in a crisis situa- 
tion, support from neople throughout the city is 
certain; 

There have been busts at other squatting 
sites such as the pstb urban renewal building at 
90th Street. More/ ard' expected in the spring and 
tenants are mobilizing to protect their homes. 

★ * T*r * * 

The people have done a lot of work in their 
buildings such as plumbing, painting, and electri- 
cal repairs to make the buildings operable through 
their own labor. It has taken time for people to 
settle down and feel at home. 

The storefront which was renovated by the peo- 
ple at the Morningside site is the base for many 
people's programs. A food co-on and free clothing 
store are in operation and people are teaching 
Snanish-Ehglish classes, considering a Day Care 
Center, and beginning to build a park(for which 
materials are urgently needed) on the lots of the 
three demolished'buildings. 

"ite're the most ecology-minded people around," 
said one squatter, "We scavenge everything, . .even 
old buildings." 

Meetings of the tenants are held as part of 
the long process to politically unify the squatters. 
Most squatters still approach things individually 
and notcollectively--"! need m)^ stove, m^ bath- 
tub fixed." But different polTtical structures 
are being experimented with to deal with economic 
and social problems. There is now a three person 
tenant committee, one member from each building, 
involved in collecting the monthly maintenance fee 
and conducting possible negotiattons wi%t Morning- 
side House.- Although there is a chance that low 
income housing may be maintained in the three build- 
ings, the possibility of a bust always remains and 
many have expressed that "they won't move us with- 
out a battle." 

"Squatting is a 24-hOur-a-day thing," said one 
squatter who is actively working at the site. 
"Squatting and organizing storefronts is crucial 
because it provides space to do work and to live. 
After all, when you take over a building, you have 
a 24^hour-a-day liberated zone." 

The squatters still have certain problems in- 
digenous to the buildings they have .nhefbted; 
they do not receive rent money in their welfare 
checks and they do not receive mail at their ad- 
dresses. But compared to the conditions from 
which most of them came the disadvantages are 
outweighed by the space and nei ghborhood--fewer 
rats, fewer drugs, better buildings. 

"I'd rather sleep in Central Park than move 
back to my old apartment," declared one woman 
squatter. Above where she stdod was a sign on her 
building: Site of Morningside House Home for the 
Aged--but "Aged" had been crossed out and repiaced 

by "Poor People (Gente Pobre)'.' -30- 
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.-VN l.NThRVlblV WITH A FILIPINO REVOLUTIONARY 

LIBHRATION Mews Service 

During the 'Jeek of Marah 29^ the Philippines 
exploded dr to tne oorld stage again as six young 
revolutio7iaries hijacked a Philippines airliner to 
Kainlayid China ^ They xere forced to leave the multi- 
island republic in the South China Sea (directly 
facing Vietnam) because of the growing ^ bloody 
repression of the Filipino revolutionary movement^ 

That same week LFS interviewed a long-haired 21-year 
old Filipiyio named Makario Sakay^ who is a student 
radical leader associated with the armed liberation 
movement^ the Few People's Army^ 

^ A * 

WHY ARE YOU IN NEW YORK NOW? 

Around the last week of January we held numer- 
ous mass actions against the government of President 
Marcos, and we were able to completely paralyze 
transportation in the greater Manila area, which has 
a population of six million people* 

During the state of the nation address of the 
President, we held a People's Congress outside the 
Congress^, which focussed the nation's attention on 
the real state of the nation* Then the government 
decided to clamp down on student activists, many 
of whom have been shot and killed during such mass 
demonstrations in which many ordinary people and 
workers participate. Just before the rally, as one 
of the leaders of a large legal organization, the 
Movement for a Democratic Philippines, I found out 
that I was on the police list, ready to be arrested. 

So people I knew made arrangements for me to leave 
the country. 

SO NOW YOU'RE TRAVELLING IN EUROPE AND THIS COUNTRY 
TO TELL PEOPLE ABOUT THE SITUATION IN YOUR OWN 
COUNTRY? 

Yes. To most Americans, very little is known 
about the Philippines* Some people think of it 
vaguely as a colony of the United States, which it is. 
But they do not know the history of the tragedy that 
is the Philippines. 

For 308 years the Philippines, a group of thou- 
sands of small islands and about 50 large ones, was 
ruled by Spain. And in 1890 the Filipinos began a 
national revolutionary struggle against the Spaniards, 
which in 1898 was nearly successful the Spaniards 
were reduced to defending a single in Manila, the 
small fortress of Intramuras. 

Then- American ships under Admiral Dewey entered 
Manila Bay and destroyed several Spanish ships. 

This was, of course, during the Spanish-American 
War, when the U.S. established its first footholds 
in the "colonial" world. They came into the Philip- 
pines and told the Filipino revolutionaries that they 
were there to safeguard the interests of the Filipino 
people, they had no interest in exploiting the Fili- 
pino people. 

So wc declared our independence^ a Filipino 
revolutionary government was established and a con- 
stitution was formed. 

Six months later, 125,000 American troops arrived 
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in the Philippines and 
simply began to take over 
Manila and other parts of 
the country. 

Using the methods 
now employed in Vietnam-- 
like wiping out whole 
barnos where one or two 
American soldiers might 
be killed -- like in Sam- 
arlay Timbaal, they massa- 
cred every man, woman and 
child in the barrio, which 
is named the "Howling 
Wilderness." 

At the end of the 
war, two years later, more 
than 250,000 Filipinos had 
been killed; in exchange 
for that, 2,000 American 
soldiers were killed. And 
$600,000,000 was spent. 

Since then, my coun- 
try has been a base for 
U.S. imperialism in Asia. 

★ ★ * 

Have you seen the movie "Bum!" starring 
Marlon Brando? That was an exact description of 
how the Americans came into the Philippines. 

First it was farmers and workers who headed the 
revolutionary movement against the Spanish. But 
eventually the middle class liberals took over -- 
this was the second half of the 19th century -- and 
they, the illustrados , finally sold out to the 
Spanish colonialists for money, for $400,000, and 
were exiled to Hong Kong. 

The ordinary people took up the fight again, 
and by 1890 were forcing the Spanish to their knees. 

But meanwhile Commodore Perry was meeting in 
secret in Hong Kong with the head of the liberal 
ilLus trades , General Oginaldo. Dewey promised Ogin- 
aldo, a mestizo Spanish-Fil ipino, that the U.S. 
would "safeguard" the independence of the Philip- 
pines . 

Oginaldo went back with Dewey to Manila during 
the first occupation, and set up his government. 

The U.S. kept saying they were there only to help 
the people, but of course, as they say, "the rest 
is history." The Americans massacred people, burned 
villages and terrorized the country. 


govern ourselves. But our text- 
books never told us about Mark 
twain. 

* ★ * 

ONE THING THAT PEOPLE KNOW ABOUT 
A CITY LIKE SAIGON IS THE EXTENT 
TO WHICH IT HAS BEEN AMERICANIZED, 
CULTURALLY COLON lALIZED. ISN'T 
THIS ESPECIALLY TRUE OF MANILA? 

In Manila you can never 
doubt that the Philippines are 
still a semi-colony of the U.S. 

When you walk down any major 
street, avenue, you can tell. One 
of the main squares is called 
"Plaza Lawton;" Lawton was civil 
governor in the early 1900s. Then 
there is one of the biggest bridges 
in Manila, named after Douglas 
MacArthur. He ruled the Philip- 
pines from 1935 until the Japanese 
invaded. Then there is Dewey 
Boulevard, named after the admiral 
who led the first occupation of 
our country. 

Better-off people in the 
cities listen co American rock music, see American 
movies and imitate American styles -- hair, clothing, 
everything. 

You will find that 60% of all the biggefct corpo- 
rations are owned by Americans; almost all the neon 
signs you will see are either American of Japanese; 
of course the Japanese companies rely heavily on 
American capital. 

Outside the center of the city there is the 
plushiest part of Manila, called Forbes Park, named 
after another civil governor. That is where the 
many Americans and their families live. Their houses 
often cost $200,000, they have kidney-shaped swimming 
pools and air-conditioned riding Stables. 

But in the city itself you will find large 
squatter areas; in fact maybe one third of the people 
in Manila are squatters; they live in makeshift 
houses which are like four feet by four feet, and 
they wear the same clothes for months and barely have 
enough to eat, for once a day. 

All the gasoline stations are owned by Americans, 
and they keep raising their prices, even though 
they have always made a big profit out of the busi- 
ness. From an original investment of $20 million, 
the six gasoline companies have been making pfofits 
of $100 million. 



THERE WAS A KIND OF ANTI-IMPERIALIST, ANTI-WAR MOVE- 
MENT IN THE U.S. AT THAT TIME, WASN'T THERE? 

Yes, it was pretty large; it was known as the 
Anti-Imperialist League. It was headed by Mark 
Twain, The League held demonstrations, "teach-ins," 
all kinds of things to try to head off the American 
was of attrition against the Philippines Hut you 
know, there's a funny thing in our history books -- 
which are written by Americans -- it says that just 
before the U.S. invasion. President McKinley prayed 
for divine guidance, and asked what to do with the 
Philippines. God was supposed to have told him 
that it was his Christian duty to teach us how to 
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HOW DOES THIS AFFECT THE PHILIPPINES AS AN INDEPEN- 
DENT ECONOMY, ASIDE FROM THE ACTUAL EXPLOITATION? 

Well, it means there is no room for competition. 
No Filipino company could compete with the Americans. 
We have become a "raw-product export, finished-product 
import economy." We cannot industrialize this way. 

So we remain an agricultural economy, simply so that 
the United States can make some more money out of us. 

In the south, in Mindanao, where there are five 
million Muslims, there is a war being waged in one 
large province, Guatabato, where so far more than 
^5 0 0 Muslims have been kll j ed by go ye yw nt 
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troops. 

In that land, large amounts of gold have been 
discovered and Marcos, the president- and other 
businessmen want to own that land. So they have 
driven the Muslims out in order to stake out the. 
area for themselves. 

In the north of Luzon, in the mountains* where 
the largest deposits of copper and gold are found 
the gold mining companies are owned by American 
conglomerates. The U.S. corporations are subsudized 
by the Philippines governments 

The condition of the peoples,, from the national 
minorities., who work in these mines, is terrible. 
Possibly worse that that of the people in the Ameri- 
can movie, "The Molly Maguires," 

In Mindanao there are also large fruit planta- 
tions of Dell Philippines „ and Del Monte, the United 
Fruit combines. They grow pineapples mostly^ 

All over the country you will find American 
imperialism, in the neon signs, the coca-cola signs, 
the gasoline stations. But there are no genuine 
industries in the Philippines. All we have are 
assembly plants, re-packaging plants. Even our lum- 
ber is shipped to Japan, where the finished products 
are made ahd then sent back to the Philippines to be 
sold. 

IN THE LATE FORTIES AND EARLY FIFTIES THERE WAS AN 
ARMED STRUGGLE GOING ON IN THE PHILIPPINES, THE "HUK" 
MOVEMENT. IT WAS PRETTY MUCH WIPED OUT IN THE FIF- 
TIES, BUT THAT^S THE LAST IMPORTANT POLITICAL DEVELOP 
MENT IN YOUR COUNTRY THAT AMEpiCANS REALLY KNOW ANY- 
THING ABOUT. WHAT HAPPENED TO THE HUKS, AND TO THE 
COUNTRY SINCE THEN? 

Well, the Huks were the military arm of the 
Communist Party of the Philippines. In 1945.,, after 
successfully waging a war of national liberation 
against Japan (during World War Two)., they laid down 
their arms. to the Americans. They thought they 
could seize power through parliamentary means. But 
several Huk squadrons, most effective against the 
Japanese., refused to lay down their arms- and were 
finally wiped out by the Americans - in the 
Central Luzon area. 

In 1950., after the Americans had established 
themselves once again as the main military force 
several treaties were drawn up that gave preference 
to American business in the Philippines. 

Also, as a sop to the Americans- all national 
ist congressmen were expelled. This led some nation- 
alists and old Huks to call., a little hastily, for 
another armed uprising. 

But the Americans- who had 23 military installa- 
tions in the Philippines and more than 70,000 troops^ 
together with government troops trained in U.S. 
counterinsurgency techniques, were able to wipe out 
a significant number of the rebels. 

For more than a decade after, there was a lull 
in overt political activity in the Philippines. 

hllEN DID IT RESUME':’ 

Not until the middle of the sixties, witli the 
organization of Kabataang Makabayan, national demo- 
cratic youth party. They spearheaded demonstrations 
that attacked such targets as the U.S. Embassy and 
American military bases. Similar groups sprung up 
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in different areas of the country. So that now we 
have imge legal organizations unions for instance 
and we control the student organizations a^ practically 
ever)’ universit}' in the country. 

In 1968 we rc-organized the Communist Party, 
Marxist - Leninist i and began to build a military wing 
the New People's Army„ 

The NPA lias since then been slowly building 
support in tiic countryside; its strategic principles 
are to encircle the cities. In the cities.. Kabataang 
Makabayan is working to raise people's understanding 
about the need for the armed struggle in the countr> 
s ide . 

WHAT IS LIFE LIKE IN TiiE FILIPINO COUNTRYSIDE? 

In many parts of the Philippines, particularly 
the "Sugarlandia/' as it is called, the big sugar 
plantations . a handful of feudal landlords own hun- 
dreds of thousands of hectares of land. . .growing sugar 
that is sold only to the American market. In these 
areas , the people who work the land are known as 
saoadaSo There are hundreds of thousands of them. They 
work from morning to late evening, and they receive 
only one peso a day, the equivalent of less than 20 
U.So cents. It is the most miserable life you can 
imagine^ They live in shacks built out of a sheet of 
thin aluminum and a stick, the mortality rate among 
them is possibly the highest in the world. There are 
no hospitals and little education. 

Our attempts to organize them into unions have met 
_with the bullets of the landlords' private armies. The 
landlords are also the governors and mayors of these 
districts. The national government as well as the 
Americans support the landlords with arms and ammuni- 
tion. For quite a while we were not able to get up to 
the level of doing legal, mass organizing. Our first 
attempts - that is, the New People^s Army^s -- to 
agitate^ to organize, well, the sacadas informed the 
landlords about our activities. But on the second 
try, after several of the private soldiers and a land- 
lord were killed, many of the sacadas joined the NPA. 

We are establishing a very strong base in those rural 
areas now. 

The government is hunting down the NPA soldiers 
now, but they can't find them easily, as they live 
like all the ordinary farmers of the region. 

WHAT ARE SOME OF THE MILITARY ACTIVITIES OF THE NPA? 

The New People's Army under Commander Dante has 
been very successful, we think. Several important 
officers in the government army - - an army that has 
American "advisers," like in Vietnam - have defected 
to the NPA„ They brought with them high-powered 
weapons and ammunition. Perhaps the best-known defec- 
tor to the NPA is Lt. Victor Corpus^ who was known as 
the most brilliant officer in the government army. He 
IS now one of the most able commanders of the NPA. 

DOES THE NPA HAVE ACTUAL GUERRILLAS BASES? 

Yes but the NPA operates in Central Luzon, where 
there arc plains^ You don ■ t have mountains, so they 
arc able to operate only "like fish in the sea," by 
actually living among the peasants, to be like them 
and to be protected by them. That way we can fight 
the enemy but also engage in propaganda, organizing 
work among the peasants. They also happen to be in the 
area wiicre the largest American base in the world is 
located Clark Air Base. It covers 200,000 hectares, 
and operates as a base to and from Vietnam. 
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Uhen our :''e, c'lut i^n ii&i succeeded, clarr. \ir 
Base will be dismaatlcd. That is one reason wh>- oui 
revolution is important not only to us Fiiipir;os. 
but to the Vietnamese, the Chinese., tiie Koreans and 
other peoples ^s vv'elU 

- aO- 

[Note to edit, as. tux further infounation about 
the Philippines, see the LXS story in pa. ket -Si:. 
Also see graphics section in this pa^.ket for a photo 
to accompany this stor\,] 

[Note to bditors; See graphics to accompany tins 
story ] 

WAR CRIMPS; A lui WITH COT HA V.A\ LAO 
by Karen 

LlBTRAllON News Service 

[hditor's note: Two LNS staffers, Anne and 

Karen, recently returned from a two-week visit 
to the Democratic Republic of I'letnam.] 

HANOI (LNSj -- Our interview with Col- Ha Van 
Lao, head of the North Vietnamese Commission for the 
investigation of U-S War Crimes in Vietnam, was 
painful and exhausting. Just the day before, at 
the embassy of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam, we had talked with a 
woman whose right log had been chopped off during 
a torture session with ARVN and American soldiers, 
and with a woman who had sobbed while she held her 
deformed baby giil on her lap and described being 
hit three times with toxic chemicals while she was 
pregnant . 

11a Van Lao, a slight man with a handsome, 
ascetic face and lightly graying hair, spent hours 
with us, gravely listing thousands upon thousands 
of other atrocities. In his office and later at 
the War Crimes Museum we saw and heard staggering 
evidences - - living victims , photographs , movies , 
statistics, an arsenal of spent weaponry, much 
of it illicit -- pointing to the inescapable con- 
clusion that the US, has committed many war 
crimes in Vietnam - 

One million tons of bombs were dropped on 
North Vietnam between 1965 and 1968, lia Van Lao 
told US- "J’hese bombs that were dropped on our 
country of course caused a huge amount of damage/’ 
lie said. 

"But 1 think that these bombs also aimed at 
striking at the human beings. Because wlien they 
were bombing a fau'tory for example, generally 
they bombed during the changing of shifts, so they 
could kill the greatest number of people- Wlien 
they [)umbed a school they did it during class time- 
When tiicy bombed a church they did it during Mass." 

11 large numi-L-rs ot people were not killed 
during the fiicst l)oiiit)ing attack, the planes would 
return anJ try anotlve: tactic: 

"ALtci thr_.' iel-,'ai^d bombs Xu destro)' th-C 
dams or dv ke.-i i.-r roau^ , tiiey turned ac.ain ami 
dropped ho:;-!*::, and sTecl pellet ho;;il>s to 

kill the peuplo who k_ai:ie to rescue surv'ivors and 
repair tiie dajiiage. i\aen live)' bombed a village 
first the pilots relea>ed 'olasting luaribs. liie 
population woiiKl l*e iud.ng iiv tiveiv siieltcjs 
while tivese tmi:J^s TijypoJ. Hil i)la:vLS tim:. hr oped 
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ivapai::; bojr.bs, wluch made the people suffocate 
so tiiey had to get out of their shelters. Then 
steel pellet bombs rained down on the people 
wivo iiad left their shelters and had no other 

re f uge , " 

Since the "bombing halt" in 1968, North 
\'ietnam has been bombed and straffed 1,692 
times. Tiiree hundred and twenty-two B-52 attacks. 
One aundred and forty thousand bombs. One 
tlvousand and seven hundred containers of steel 
pellets . 

We were told so many numbers -- numbers of 
pellet bombs dropped, cities destroyed, pagodas 
bombed, h:uiilets razed, children killed. Numbers 
do not bleed, but Nguyen Thi The does. She 
was hit with napalm at 9 am on Sept, 9, 1968 
wlvile attending class in Van Phy hamlet, Quang 
Binh province, and her horrible twisted leg 
has not stopped bleeding since. She is nine 
years old. 

Dr, Luy , a surgeon who specializes in burns, 
brought her and two other victims into the War 
Crimes office for us to see. The veins in his 
temples bulged angrily as he prodded at the 
silent girl's wounds, describing for us this 
painful lesion, that potentially cancerous scar 
tissue. "We doctors want you to denounce these 
crimes , " he said , 

We met Phan Thi Thiem, who cannot bear to 
have anyone touch her right hand. On March 28, 

1970 she was teaching school in Muong Sen village 
in Nghe An province, when she was hit with four 
steel pellets. They all still remain in her 
body -- two in her arm, one in her left buttock, 
one in her neck. Too dangerous to try to remove 
them. Dr. Luy says, Thienv is 22, 

Then Dr. Luy brought into the office a man 
so hideously disfigured that it seemed to me 
that to look at him would be an invasion of his 
privacy. Nguyen Duy Ly is 25, He used to be a 
peasant. He was tilling in the fields near 
Quang Hoa village, Quang Binh province at 8 in 
the morning on Feb. 24, 1969, when two F-4s re- 
leased phosphorous bombs. His hands -- what 
remains of them -- are paralyzed. His liver has 
been affected. After many operations, Dr. Luy 
has given up hope of ever restoring his face. 

It was a relief to return to statistics 
when the patients were taken back to the hospital. 
Ha Van l.ao drew our attention to one of the many 
documents we were given. It is entitled: "U.S.- 
Puppet W^ar Crimes in South Vietnam Since Nixon's 
Inauguration - " Some facts from it: 

"'"In the raid launched on Feb. 19, 1970, 
the U,S. Marine 7th Regiment killed a man of 65 
and two children in Son Lanh village. They cut 
the throats of two teenagers and a young man in 
Son Khanh village, murdered 11 children and 
five women at Song Thang village, and struck 
eight old people and children with bayonets 
in Son Jhach village. All villages are in 
t.Kiang Nam province . " 

''"in l-;en Ire province, in 1969 alone, U.S. 
and troops conducted nearly 4,000 pacification 

sxeeps, Ihey killed more than 2,200 people, 
g:pst oi th e:;i \<o;nen, children and old neoDle, 

' " J April 3, 1971 more... 
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Tney woundec l^dSO 1:101 c. lliey destroyed 
d'.veHini^s , " 




"'My Lai ir.assacres are an almost everyday 
orcvrr^acs South Vietnam according to the 
dciumeit. X^'tes that may someday hit the 
h en.-j i xn-'s br-ck in the United States are: Ba 
Lang . [v-u Ticng, U Minh, Loc Phuoc, Loc lioa, 
i.nang iina, Cue Sen, Du>' Xu/en, Phuoc Son, Vinh 
Son, ^hann Son -- there are many more. 

' quancity of ammunition used in the 
South her increased during the Nixon administra- 
tion, '’U-S. planes dropped 3,017,000 tons of 
bcr:Us in >.orth and South Vietnam between 

1963 ard -968. Ihis was an average of 754,200 
toj-'s yia". in 1969 alone, South Vietnam re- 
ceived 1.3 -'1,000 tons." 

''"Since Nxvon's inauguration, toxic 
cnemiiaf sprayings have been intensified and 
conciro vr ai ed on chc Mekong Delta and the coastal 
regions of ■rung Bo, areas of high productivity 
and population density. In 1968, the peak year 
und-'-r jonnoon. the U.S, exposed 989,300 hectares to 
toxic ag:nti, affecting 302,890 people. In 
1969; the first year under Nixon, the stricken 
area ^0 c^ed no less than 1,086,950 hectares. 

Ilie tot.il of ' ivi lians poisoned reached 342,888," 

* * * 

r curing the War Crimes Museum we had 
'Jinn£-i' wi '.h Ha Van Lao. ft had been a depressing 
lay. "Wlyv do you have a War Crimes Commission?" 

I 1 .na ' ly asked him, "You know that there will 
neoei' bo a tT-ial like Nuremberg in the United 
Stales. Aien't you cynical about international 
Ictu by this time?" 

Me thought a moment and replied slowly: 

"The U-S. IS being tried, not materially, but 
po'iitjoaliv and spiritually by the tribunal of 
human., cy J'ho people of your country cannot be 
fooled foi long; eventually the truth will be 
laid bare. 


"7 am not cynical -- if the international 
laws are rair, all the peoples of the world will 
det^-nd -iicii. in the long run, even the 
agrre-.sco v:ill have to face the justice of the 
law." 
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UPVU/jP"'' np;w riot-cuntrol whapons 


Mv*iogic ilnmlct/ LIBHRATION News Service 

K.\''H l.Nu'i MN . [i.C (INS) -- The Army is 
■::;ca L nr ing ’ n.e arms l ace against demonstrators 
w I ti'j ar ej icvial cl new w'eapons designed to out- 
re., rue .-ralciest street fighters and leave 
then* "S'.ibuL.od buL unharmed." 


fhc vew weapons include a rubber-ball style 
te.a;' ca. ,nadc that bounces around wildly so 
i> b':: picked up an.d thrown back into 

i'.r.,-; .1 gciciade that sprays indelible 
■iy j vV r'V^a>‘. ■ S'.' tti .y can be picked up aftei 
a dx.- Cut i'Civ r- oc'urs, and radar ins tr'unicnts that 
cai. sc'e I':;, cut:; brixk walJs. 



^ up: ISIS a:, ais-' exper'^menling wrth 
L n,'.se5 and biTgnt flashing lights to 


disperse cr(r.v,:s 

i h c '\ r::r,' t s r\.\ r en *. 1 }- cn s ^ d e mg for 
ir.portaiicn x’".. miVuer ful'etr usea by the British 
Ai’my in Northeu. 

- 3-1 0 - 
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PAY^^'C Till' 3 jL:‘ COS'? 01- U;S. ^!^Li':'ARY PROGRAMS 

1. 1 F3-RA'7 ION Newfi- 1 ce 

WASHbVerON i.LL'L; -- Nitlx'^ory and defense- 
related proora::ts took c4b of the S167 billion 
voted by Congress dur.'.ng 1970, the Friends Cem- 
iTUttee on National Legsslation IFCNLj reported 
in its March ncwsietiei . ■ 

The non-inilitary pn-t of 1970 Congressional 
appropriations came to a measly 36L: 1$.3% 

for health, eJncati:in and welfare; 4»S% for 
agriculture and nati;ral resou’'ces; 3.4% for 
general government; 3.0% for communications; 2.2% 
for foreign relations including non-military 

O r 

aid, and 2,0% for space p:'Ograms. 

Total military aiid wa.i -related spending was 
$106 billion, up $3,4 billion from ?969. The 
government will not disclose U-S. costs of the 
Indochina war, but ^he FCNL es timated* the- U-. S . ■ 
spent $20- billion- in- 5ou-thev.-st- Asia; - 

The March Newsletter and appropriations "pie" 
chart may be obtained by wr:. ting: Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, 245 2nd St., 
N,E,, Washington, D.C- 20002. 
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FILM OF ANGELA DAVIS Interview AVAILABLE 

LIBERATION- F'ews- Service 

SAN FRANCISCO O^S) -- A film of the 
recent "Mohammed Speaks" interview with Angela 
Davis is now available. The film is an hour 
long and is being used as an organizing tool 
and fund raiser for the -Angela Davis Defense 
Committees. Orders for rentals and sales can 
be made through American Documentary Films, 

379 Bay Street, San Francisco, Ca. 94133 [phone 
(415) 982-7477J; or 336 West 84th St., New Yoi'k, 
N.Y. 10024 [phone 1212} 799-7440] . 

A filmed documentary on Angela's recent 
political and professional career will soon 
be available. 
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A Go o l 1 G ame 

You said, 

"When 1 play a game. 

I play to Win." 

;\nd you did win. 

1 also Won . 

Some games 
lAerybud}' '.v^ns. 

Vernon iVaid 


s (J 


r - - 


1. I B) l.R.A ]' D )N News Service 
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TO'’ or 

''In LJh3 r i'.’ to bo'oo.. "u *::'c 

^ur. trys i Li^. . to ."'nc ' lit -i o 

■ of a i ^'f i 1 L I ic -- ao !ir.: to 

keep* iiiuvj.oy ^'rum o to ■'•e !'.om no 

etectrj. ci ty, i.o ro!'-..-.n.y r, nn th en the 

problems Oi. liousiiiy. m: ..'.oirbC tiie cni'.avcn 
niijse-k tne:.r f;Mu''.;rs very /nuoi . ” 

--Mrs. T;'i-o. Ji.cotor oT the k 


101’ Rl'JHT: Mrs, Quynh, a teacher, Mrs 

kvructvr of che kindergarten, and Mrs. 
vice director of education in Hanoi, 

rb.oto by .-Vnne Dockery, 

Lrcdit LXS Ivomen ' s Graphics Collective 


lelei g .nr ten 


Photo by knnt* Do.u.ciy, - 

Cre<li L L.k'd 'Vo.pert'r Gr:pi,ics k.u.' Icctxve , 


Prci.Ment Kc Cbi ^linh visited the kindergarten in 1957, 
vJ’'c of t;^e Vi '.Is vvho was a student then is now a teacher. 
Ml 0 sh' lo.id.s iicr eiass of four-year olds in singing, 

"I 'jre.civ-cu I met with bncle Ho. He recommended that I 
be uoo'l - '' 

Dhct-j b_.' .■\cno Deckory, 

(ir'cl’t ib’M V*u!':L‘n‘s drapliics Collective. 


WG, 


tl 


Thuc , 

Bao Hien, 
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..'.t 01' /'.'r.**" n'lOther Vvlil 


Littli Oil 

c'l:. 1 ■ : ci. 0.x -• vc.liC 


0 on tl'o b^hird 'Lher. indicate each 

r, dr.im Ciuswoi c-.' "finishing meals.” 


?:'iO ■ o b ■■ V’l bo-, kc ■ • 

L'v-i.*’' '‘.oroji's >. o i I V. : 1 1 \o . 


.oVldO!''; 'd'OJ : ■ osac-n . 

cnLldr^-;'’ haOv a ^/ory ouo\' o'iodul t' , The)- have? twelve subjects - 
. iny , .mi: i ‘ yyionc,, cJ^-aniiig, playing, storytelling 

(oh' . ft j'i'-io^o.o y.r.-vnoai. -.iri*] .'O^abu 1 ai-y j , pf.tetry. drawings painting and 
o: ' ",air. by :iic t ‘ :;io Uicy ai'c si x they know how tc read and write and 
d i. b I p ’ 0.0 L t h' .0 " 1'. . " 

-- Mrs . Thu*-, dioeot-jo oi' the kindergarten 

o ly dll-- I 0 . \ . 

.oolii o’'’s d'op) its (oi’i.j:ivo- 
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in Spilth *.'j c*';Uin, , m:i t v '.l£ '-iu:ni lo 

G 13 l)V •i:y ^ : o;,'. ;■ > '.i.c v,;‘.s| wiih old 

Ill'/ i '/.iC'j . ^ i* i fi ,''';. i' 15 ui.'.l uii'i-ini by 

1 , 1^0 -I a b ^ i ' 1- ■ t ..1-: I ■ 'j]< l; vy b. :i ( • mo c i l»u j 1 o 

j:'. j :i ^ tlM' . j.- T' .. t 

■’lij'.M.' b' .\’ iiL* 1 -'u -k .. X V . 
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See story o u pag e 1 ^. 

roi' : ..t: :.r . :i 

a '' irp'i - i.j 

\\ IS 1 . ■. ji.: ' 

h:.t bp '.'C.,;. 

sti I i ^"-1.., ’. ■. -. 1 . ■- . 

Anne aiiJ .Ai-v' i : ■ lA'-' . 
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HOT'rO;V lUT r i'Oi'b -- A i : ■ 

outei cc'vcrinti, the e o i c v.»;* p seen ’ « • ^ v i . A . ' 

is similar 'c^* che pa.u’a bun.b , ] \’A . pn 

hi^h cxplosiV''e Ln.ilcd tnii.'Ml i ;■■■. .l 

cl i S |) L’ 1 iS ClI i ' I 1 C ..iS S I'' i' ' . v_ vi Ilvi ! : . . L ^ c l I . • 

, . . ^ ^ , V I . ' 

J.oiig anu . .c-o i’K.'iei s xi ie . ci j ' <; "A i ■ ,i. i . , 

540 [)Cir.bs . i'.L-ci' p I. r • ■; lc.- r\ 

a totj.’ oi p3u 0 bcJh'Ls • I'c ' ' . 

an alciiuJc of AA'i'.' i;ie*’c,''s T .■ A. /) ;;i. ’ . ■ . 

Liach bomb has ciph*. ho ! o~ .!■!. •: ^ ■ 

thes'/ ho:o3 covie ii\’Aj; j.o.'.l f ,a : 

Merely s cc npinr, on ono o ia--m. s : . A.."' .>■ .iv-.n 

■:o cause exiAosio^' :n'.' . ..l-A 

ti:ne on An Sori h. a:;ilv' ''.'xh'!’-. .'ri.; a ' ...: . 

Ooicber 3, 1‘JO.s. 

(A'cd: t i.Nh . 

l)(.)riDM hl.i'l' • bo L t.om j : ■ • ja-'a ' i' ■- -'A 

3i;0 steel ’-lA’.cis. A... i -.i -A _ 

oi Vlicse bu;:iuio‘.s. a i . viA j' ■ j ... ■ : 

pc i ] t. t s . I'i.^ p.' I : ! L 1 - . ■ ■ ■ O'..,' .A A . ^ 

body , tfiey in- a ■ i. o n. , i 1 . . ; 

wh 1 c;i i'. ad t o . aovi a t ■ . A . . : 

'b . A ' ■ A. 


h.-^, licad 01 the 


It c t _ 0 . 


.. . i 1 .,, 1 o'J prams . 

•’ -o. It. nine rs 
j; I'J sleoi 

la--; J:-o 

Ai- oif a.'. rp. I e" buabs 

0 -0 A ‘A- A-ojc, 1906, 
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TOP. Ant1-US demons’crators in the Phi Hi pines 
burmnc an American flag. 

See story on nage 12 this nacket. 

Credit Muharnnied Sneaks/LNS 


f-'lDDLE: War cnme statistics to accompany 

story on oaqe 15. 

Credi^ Hailv World/LNS. 


I.'OTTOM; Anril tentli leaflet - see 
tex t (ill Dane ^ 

Credit A'-in I 1 ntn Women/LfJS 
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